IN   THE   LOBBY

plainly enough that they considered the annual motion
a bore, and some of the younger Tories sneered at it
and made jokes about it. Newdegate was in many ways
a fine type of the English country gentleman. He had
a stately presence, he was a splendid rider; his horse-
manship won the admiration of no less competent an
authority than Rarey, the famous American horse-tamer,
who once paid a long visit to England. Newdegate was
a man of education, according to the old-fashioned sys-
tem of the Universities of his younger days; he had
courteous manners, and was on friendly terms with all
those around him, no matter what their opinions might
be on the great No Popery question. I sat for a long
time on the Bench just below his in the House of Com-
mons, and he actually did me the favour, on one remark-
able occasion, to support a motion of mine with regard
to one of the Clauses of an Irish Land Tenure Bill. I
had many pleasant talks with him, although he knew
that I was a Radical, so far as English politics were
concerned, a Nationalist and Home Ruler as an Irish
representative, and, worse, a member of that Church
which it was the main purpose of his life to resist and
to denounce. The fates dealt oddly with him on one
occasion at least. He was in sinking health during his
later years, and his constitution could no longer stand
the strain imposed upon it by his scrupulously regular
attendance. One night, while he was sitting in his
accustomed place, he suddenly fainted, and the first man
to support him in his arms and undo his necktie was an
Irish Nationalist Member and Ultramontane disciple of
the Church of Rome. I think the Catholic Members of
the House of Commons all liked and respected Newde-
gate, notwithstanding his uncompromising hostility to
their Church. Nobody could doubt his sincerity, and
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